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Soil Conditioner 
... NATURAL! 
... LASTING! 
... EFFECTIVE! 


Use Green Thumb Peat 


When incorporated in the soil-mix for newly 
planted trees and shrubs it creates an unbeat- 
able rooting medium 








GREEN THUMB AERATES—HOLDS MOISTURE—AIDS ROOTING 


pure, organic sedge reed, bacterially high content. 
One cubic foot makes upward to 50 cu. ft. of good soil, or 15 cubic feet of rich organic soil. 
Excellent natural nitrogen—readiness to use—going to work at once. 
Delightful flowing into the soil in handling—uniform structure creates maximum economy. 


Normal moisture holding, with gradual delivery only to soil and plants assure the maximum in plant 
levelopment. 


6. A product processed, based on 30 years proven continuous operation, has a ph of 4.5 to 5.5, that is 
juickly, easily and economically adjusted to needs of any plant material. 


The most efficient and economical soil building nature product in existence. 


“Green-Up America With Green Thumb Peat” 
PRICES ON TRUCK OR CAR LOADS ON REQUEST 


GREEN THUMB PEAT-HUMUS CO. 


CAPAC, MICHIGAN 


























ALONG THE WA 


@ This year is the LATEST IN FIVE 
YEARS that FORSYTHIA has bloomed 
at THE RANCHO—Apr. 17. In ’54 it 
was Apr. 7—’55, Apr. 6—56, Apr. 11. 
@ WHAT A SPRING. The day AFTER 
EASTER the top blew off the thermom- 
eter and EVERYTHING burst INTO 
BLOOM. 


@ LARRY WACHTEL and HIS FAM- 
ILY paid a visit to the GIANT CY- 
PRESS AT OAXACA, MEXICO, during 
a vacation this winter. LARRY’S 
SKILLED DIAGNOSIS of the tree is 
that IT LOOKS GOOD in spite of COM- 
PACTION, DROUGHT and PRIMITIVE 
preservation practices. 


M@ EVERY SPRING is more or less 
MIXED UP, but this one TOOK THE 
OSCAR. After blowing hot and cold in 
MARCH AND APRIL, we finally had 
TWO FAIR FROSTS at the RANCHO 
on MAY 4TH and again ON THE 16TH. 
No real damage tho. 


@ KARL MURTON will NOT LITER- 
ALLY be back on HIS FEET for some 
time yet, but is DOING REAL WELL 
after having BOTH GAMS BROKEN in 
a TREE MOVING OPERATION about 
two months ago. The CABLE DIDN’T 
MAKE IT. 

@ Spent a COUPLE OF DAYS with 
JOHN BRICKERT, SERVICE DIREC- 
TOR OF MARINETTE WIS. JOHN is 
in charge of a NEW STREET TREE 
PROGRAM that all of the city officials 
are VERY ENTHUSED ABOUT. We 
planted a long street of LAVALLE 
HAWTHORNS and a shorter one of 
LITTLELEAF LINDEN as a sstarter. 
They have a SPLENDID OPPORTU- 
NITY to do some real nice FUNCTION- 
AL PLANTING. 

@ There is SOME PRETTY COUNTRY 
around Marinette. It’s 0n GREEN BAY 
and the mixture of WHITE PINES AND 
PAPER BIRCH that fill the woodlands 
makes a DELIGHTFUL PICTURE, 
especially when the Birch are just break- 


ing. 

@ SAW SOMETHING in MARINETTE 
(ZONE 3) THAT ISN’T SUPPOSED 
to happen—a BEAUTIFUL SPECIMEN 
of SYCAMORE MAPLE (Acer pseudo- 
platanus). It was VERY SHAPELY 
with a 20” trunk and about 30’ high. 
ONE TREE DOESN’T MAKE A FOR- 
EST but it WOULD INDICATE that 
trials of this beauftiul LITTLE USED 
TREE and its splendid varieties the 
WINELEAF (Spaethi) and the GOLDEN 
(Worleii) should certainly BE USED 
FURTHER NORTH than their present 
HARDINESS FACTOR INDICATES. 
@ The WINELEAF and GOLDEN SYC- 
AMORE MAPLES are lovely things. 
GOOD RICH FOLIAGE—20’ to 25’ 
height and spread—and they will IM- 
PART MUCH DIGNITY AND BEAUTY 
to any street where THEY ARE USED. 
Get on these trees YOU CITY AR- 
BORISTS and DON’T BELIEVE all the 
SAD TALES you may have heard— 
THEY ARE GROUNDLESS. 

@ Another EXCELLENT SYCAMORE 
MAPLE is the UPRIGHT FORM— it is 
SUPERB FOR NARROW STREETS 


With e*eee 
EDW. SCANLON 


and with its CLASSIC LEAF and FULL 
COMPACT HEAD is going to be a tree 
in MUCH DEMAND. 


@ Why the CRIMEAN LINDEN (Tilia 
euchlora) is another of the “FORGOT- 
TEN” TREES is a HUGE MYSTERY. 
This tree is JUST PLAIN BEAUTIFUL 
—light rich green foliage—MUCH BET- 
TER THAN CORDATA~—with a loose 
INFORMAL HEAD of GREAT CHARM 
and beauty. Authorities have LONG 
ACCLAIMED it as one of the BEST 
TREES for STREETS AND HOME 
USE. It’s a must if you are interested 
in PROGRESSIVE STREET PLANT- 
ING. 

@ I DEEPLY MOURN the UNTIMELY 
DEATH of SENATOR JOE McCARTHY 
—a 1776 variety of American. He fought 
a GRAND FIGHT against VICIOUS, 
DEEPLY ENTRENCHED ENEMIES of 
our country. FIREMEN DON’T go to 
a FIVE ALARM FIRE with BUCKETS 
—and anyway WHAT DIFFERENCE 
DOES IT MAKE how you EXTERMI- 
NATE RATS. Time will PROVE SEN- 
ATOR McCARTHY was right. 


@ The very nice SIERRA REDWOOD 
(Sequoia gigantea) at the RANCHO 
took a REAL BEATING this past win- 
ter. It looked RUSTY AND ANEMIC. 
But with the rains in EARLY MAY it 
perked up and is POPPING NEW 
GROWTH. It’s really lovely—Is 8’ TALL 
and 6’ wide, planted in 1950 from a 
GALLON CAN, sent to me by WOODY 
METCALF. 

@ It looks like I AM GOING to be IN 
PORTLAND during the SUPER DUPER 
ROSE FESTIVAL—June 12th to June 





OUT there as they can be—and the 
RHODOS are colorful BEYOND DE- 
SCRIPTION. 


@ Was SUPPOSED TO VISIT JAKIE 
BOY in Rochester to get some SPRING 
PIX, but JAKIE THE GREAT called to 
say the WEATHER WAS LOUSY, which 
it sure was, and so COULDN’T MAKE 
IT. Well ANOTHER YEAR can do— 
WITH LUCK. 


@ BUCKS COUNTY’S BOB PIERSON 
stopped in at the RANCHO for a session 
between planes. BOB IS L. A. for a big 
Baptist Home in WISCONSIN. 

@ SOMEWHERE there must be A NICE 
SPECIMEN of the VERY EXOTIC and 
handsome PURPLELEAF BIRCH (BE- 
TULA PENDULA PURPUREA). I want 
SOME PIX—won’t some one PULEASE 
POINT IT OUT. What a BIRCH CLUMP 
this makes kids!—IT’S GOT ZING. I’ve 
got a NICE CLUMP of them at the 
RANCHO but not big enough for a 
GOOD PICTURE. 

@ DON’T WAIT any longer—TAKE UP 
your trusty quill and MAKE YOUR 
RESERVATIONS for the SHADE 
TREE CONFERENCE — its at the 
HOTEL SHERATON, Aug. 26-30 in 
PHILADELPHIA—the local brain is 
JACK KENEALY, address is, TREE 
WARDEN, TOWN HALL, ARDMORE, 
PENNA. Don’t wait, JACK promises A 
REAL FINE Conference. 
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@ One of the STOPS on my SEPTEM- 
BER TRIP TO EUROPE that IN- 
TRIGUES ME is VIENNA. This fabled 
old center of EUROPEAN CULTURE 
should be a GOLD MINE of TREE USE, 
as well as a source of some LITTLE- 
KNOWN SPECIES AND VARITIES. 

@ JIM KEOUGH of WHITE PLAINS 
(Armstrong Inc.) sent me a SLIDE 
SHOWING a couple of ONCE NICE 
STREET TREES that had BEEN DE- 
HORNED at the PROPERTY OWNERS 
REQUEST. For no good reason. JIM 
SAID it had BEEN DONE by an “arbor- 
ist’. TOO MANY ARBORISTS and 
MANY MUNICIPALITIES perform this 
OUTRAGEOUS PRACTICE at the re- 
quest of people who should be told THE 
FACTS OF TREE LIFE. 

@ SOCIAL NOTE: It is ALMOST TIME 
for the ANNUAL CEREMONY of brew- 
ing RANCHO KICKAPOO JUICE— 
when the SOUR CHERRIES are ON 
THE LIMB. It’s good. 

@ The EARLY WARM WEATHER and 
COPIOUS RAINS have induced TER- 
RIFIC NEW GROWTH on trees at the 
RANCHO. A nice specimen of the RARE 
FASTIGIATE GOLDENRAIN has put 
on THREE FEET of growth on some 
branches—NO FOOLING, it doesn’t 
seem possible, BUT ’TIS. 

@ IN ADDITION to PICTURES OF 
STREET TREES in action IN EUROPE, 
I also hope to get a COUPLE OF NICE 
SERIES on various species in ESPAL- 
IER FORM. I am just hoping some of 
the FRUIT SPECIES will be BEARING 
at the time of my visit. Also I think an 
INTERESTING SERIES can be made 
of TOPIARY FORMS. 

@ DON’T FORGET to send in an AD- 
DRESS CHANGE if you move. IT 
HELPS KEEP our files straight and AS- 
SURES PROMPT delivery of TREES. 
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No place is complete without trees. A home without trees is charmless; a road without trees is 
shadeless; a park without trees is purposeless; 
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WHY NOT ADVERTISE “FIRST CLASS” TREE 


Fine old homes, famous art galleries and other such 
places of discrimination are walled with fine tapestries, paint- 
ings and murals. We have trees that will give the same rich, 
thoughtful and cultured appearance to our streets. 

[t is not the law that you continue to plant your streets 


with “burlap” instead of “tapestries’—nor does the public 
4 “ od ” 

expect you to use run-of-the-mine “old favorites.” Know 

why ?——because they have never seen these arboreal treasures 

that have been kept locked up in botanic gardens and arboreta 

throughout the world for hundreds of years. Once they see 


these rich lovely trees they want them, not only on their 


streets, but around their homes. They are hungry for new 
trees, good ones that is, and what do they get—trees that are 
not even “‘second class citizens”, but fourth class. They finally 


found what the Silver Maple and Siberian elms were—fourth 
class citizens, and now have been handed another bundle of 


the same type of big brash wooded forest giants with cute 
names. 

Spending good money to advertise fourth class trees is 
a disservice to the public. Just because people ask for a fast 
growing tree that will “give me shade before I am ninety” 
certainly is not the right thing. Why not spend the money 
telling people why they shouldn’t plant trees that grow fast 
and become huge brittle dangerous things, in. cities anyway. 
Why not tell them of the beauties of the many fine species and 
varieties that grow into handsome, sturdy, long-lived first 


class citizens. 


It has been done on a small scale, but if it 
were done on a large scale the- impending new debacle, such 


CITIZENS? 


as that created by the promotion by some of the nursery in- 
dustry of the Silver maple, and which has plagued cities and 
citizens for 75 years, would be averted. 

Most every arborist and nurseryman knows the many 
beautiful varieties of the aristocratic European Beech—but, 
how many of them do you see—few—how many tricolor 
beeches have you seen? If your experience is the same as 
ours you can count them on one hand. Why not more of 
them? Only one reason, people haven’t seen it, don’t know 
it, so how can you expect them to buy it. It’s very slow, ‘yes, 
but no slower than the bloodleaf Japanese maple, and people 
drool over it. And, in our opinion the tricolor beech is a 
more beautiful tree, doesn’t get too large and people flip when 
they do see it. 

Then there is the upright Golden elm, a lovely thing, 
susceptible to Dutch elm disease, but this disease can be con- 
trolled, and anyway, isn’t a tree of this beauty worth a little 
effort. There is not a tree on earth that doesn’t have some 
structural, pathological or entomological blind spot and we 
frankly think that it is better to tell these things to people 
rather than to try to kid them that such and such a tree has 
no enemies, whereas, in reality, while it may grow fast, it 
can also go out fast as a result of the brash wood created by 
the fast growth. People aren’t all dopes and they like the 
truth and our streets and homes would be much more beau- 
tiful if planted with “tapestries” instead of “burlap”. 

It might take a mite longer to convert people, but it 
can be done. 
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NEW JERSEY IN THE NEWS 






Kenneth Gregory, center, President of the Arborists Association of 
New Jersey presents the Achievements Award for 1956 to Harry 
Birdsall, arborist of North Caldwell. Richard Horner, Chairman of 


the Awards Committee is on the left. 


Attacked Tree! 


Los Angeles—Not particularly known 
as a site for logging operations—never- 
theless witnessed one of the grimmest 
groups of would-be loggers recently 
when a dozen advertising men attacked 
a sizeable tree in a suburban town. 

Reason for the strange scene Was a 
keen desire on the part of the adver- 
tising agency for McCulloch Motors 
Corp., whose chain saws are well known 
to the lumber industry, to become in- 
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PLANNING THE OPERATION -— Don 
McKenzie, second from left, principal in 
Stromberger, LaVene, McKenzie, leads brief- 
ing prior to felling huge tree. Others in pic- 
ture are: left, bottom: Rene Merlander, public 
relations; center, left to right: Agency Prin- 
cipai Norval LaVene, and Account Executive 
Jack Leener; rear, left to right: Radio-TV 
Director Ham Nelson, President Ted Strom- 
berger, and Art Director Joe Franz. 









Arbor Day is observed in New Jersey as Governor Robert Meyner 
and the First Lady (right) plant a tree. Members of the Arborists 
Association of New Jersey who planned the ceremony are: (L. to R.) 


Anthony Knopf, Harry Banker, chairman of the New Jersey Na- 
tional Arbor Day Association; Mrs. Garrett Smith, and to the ex- 
treme right Henry Vaughn-Ames. 


timately acquainted with the product 
“in the field.” 

Accordingly a dozen staffers from 
Stromberger, La Vene, McKenzie, 
agency handling the McCulloch adver- 
tising - merchandising program, shed 
their grey flannels in favor of blue jeans 
and equipped themselves with a McCul- 
loch 55 (gear-drive) and a D-44 (direct- 
drive) and two competing saws of an 
undisclosed make. 

Observing all safety precautions, the 
vroup set grimly about its task. 

Within a few hours, with all hands 
getting a turn, the tree was felled, 
bucked, cut into firewood-sized pieces, 
and neatly stacked in the service yard, 
ready to feed the owner’s fireplace for 
the next decade. 

‘There followed a careful ‘advertising 
clinic’ on the operation and design of 
the products. Verdict: it’s McCulloch 
every time. 


Dutch ey Sa Not 
Controlled by Salt 


Common salt applied to the soil has 
been suggested as a control for the 
Dutch elm disease and some other dis- 
eases of fruit and shade trees. The 
suggestion caught the fancy of a garden 
writer for one of the St. Louis news- 
papers. The salt treatment was publi- 
cized through the newspaper. A good 
deal of controversy was aroused in and 
around St. Louis and many elm owners 
have used salt around their trees hoping 
to make them immune. 

When the salt suggestion was made 
there were no facts nor experimental 
evidence available to refute it. Plant 





pathologists didn’t think salt would im- 
munize elm trees but wouldn’t say much 
about it until some experimental work 
could be done. 

The Plant Disease Reporter, Vol. 40, 
No. 11, Nov. 15, 1956, has an article 
entitled “Evaluation of Salt, Nacl, As 
a Protectant and . Chemotherapeutant 
Against the Dutch Elm Disease Fungus 
in American Elm Trees” by Arthur W. 
Engelhard, who, when this work was 
done, was connected with the Illinois 
Natural History survey. 619 American 
elm trees, 7 years old, 8 to 12 feet in 
height, were used in the experiment. 
About two-thirds of these trees were 
treated with a salt solution so that the 
soil around each tree received one-half 
pound of salt for each inch of basal 
trunk diameter of the tree. The trees 
were then inoculated with the Dutch 
elm disease fungus. All of the inocu- 
lated trees developed Dutch elm disease 
regardless of the salt treatment. Salt 
was of no value in protecting the trees 
against the disease. 


NAA Newsletter. 


For Your Calendar 


Ohio Parks Association, June 23-26, 1957, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

National Shade Tree Conference, 33rd Con- 
vention, Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., 
August 26 - 30th, 1957. 

Connecticut Arborist’s Short Course, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, Storrs, October 3, 
1957. 

Sixteenth Annual Short Course on Roadside 
Development, Columbus, Ohio, October 8- 
11th, 1957. 

N. J. Federation of Shade Tree Commis- 
sions, 32nd Convention, Hotel Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., November 17- 
19, 1957. 








By FREEMAN L. Parr, Chairman 
Standard Practices Committee 
National Arborist Association 

Since the National Arborist Associa- 

tion was founded in 1932, its chief 


purposes have been to raise the standards 
of the tree care industry and provide 
useful tree information to the public. 
In 1944, the first committee on Stand- 
ard Practices was established. The fol- 
lowing pruning standards are the results 
of the successive yearly studies that have 
led to their acceptance. The uses are 
many and may be utilized by individuals, 
towns and cities, and public and private 
corporations to specify the work they 
wish The advantages of such 
standards are many-fold because they 
serve both as a guide and protection. 
We sincerely believe a wide-spread 
adoption of these Standards will provide 
the general public, as well as private 


and public agencies, with an accurate 


done 


guide to proper shade tree pruning. 

CLASS I FINE PRUNING— 
Removal of dead, dying, diseased, in- 

terfering objectionable and weak 

brane nes 

Fine pruning shall consist of the re- 
moval of the described branches on the 
main trunks and limbs inside the leaf 
area and any that extend beyond this 

area. The described branches to 14” 

(size of dime) diameter may remain 

within the main leaf area to their full 

length. 
This work must be accomplished with 
the following specifications: 

A. All cuts to be made sufficiently close 
to the parent stem so that healing 
can readily start under normal con- 
diti n 

B. All limbs one inch in diameter (size 


rter) or over must be precut 
splitting. All branches 
314” in diameter should be lowered 
oper ropes to the ground 


to prevent 


C. Remove one of all crossed or rubbing 
bra where practicable so the re- 
moval will not leave large holes in 
general outline of the tree. 

D. Paint all cuts old and new one inch 
in diameter (size of a quarter) and 
over, with an approved tree wound 
dressing. On old wounds care is to 
be taken to paint exposed wood 
only 

E. On trees known to be diseased, tools 


are to be disinfected with alcohol 
after each cut, and between trees. 
where there is known to be danger of 
transmitting the disease on tools. 

F. Old scars not healing properly and 
where callus growth is not already 
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Pruning Standards for Shade Trees 


established are to be traced and 
painted, unless other treatment is 
designated. 

G. All girdling roots visible to the eye, 
where practicable, should be treated 
as follows: 

1. Cutting of root at either end. 

2. Notching of root in center with 
chisel. 

3. Removal of entire root without 
injury to bark or parent stem. 

4. Report girdling roots to owne:. 

H. Any structural weaknesses, decayed 
trunk or branches, split crotches, or 
branches, should be reported to the 
owner. 


CLASS II MEDIUM PRUNING— 


Removal of dead, dying, diseased, in- 
terfering, objectionable and weak 
branches. 

Medium pruning shall consist of the 

removal of the described branches on 

the main trunks and limbs inside the 
leaf area and any that extend beyond 
this area. The described branches to 

1” (size of a quarter) may remain 

within the leaf area to their full length. 

This work will be accomplished within 
the following specifications: 

A. All cuts to be made sufficiently close 
to the parent stem so that healing 
can readily start under normal con- 
ditions. 

B. All limbs one inch in diameter 
(size of a quarter) or over must 
be precut to prevent splitting. All 
branches 314” in diameter should be 
lowered by proper ropes to the 
ground. 

D. Paint all cuts, old and new, one inch 
in diameter (size of a quarter) and 
over with an approved tree wound 
dressing. On old wounds care is to 
be taken to paint exposed wood only. 

E. On trees known to be diseased, tools 
are to be disinfected with alcohol 
after each cut and between trees, 
where there is a known danger of 
transmitting the disease on tools. 

F. Old scars not healing properly and 
where callus growth is not already 
established are to be traced and 
painted, unless other treatment is 
designated. 

G. All girdling roots visible to the eye 
are to be reported to the owner. 

H. Any structural weaknesses, decayed 
trunk or branches. split crotches or 
branches, should be reported. 


CLASS III— SAFETY PRUNING— 
Removal of dead, diseased or weak 
branches. 

Safety pruning shall consist of the re- 
moval of the described branches to a size 





that in falling would injure a person. 

This work is subject to the following 
specifications : 

A. All cuts to be made sufficiently close 
to the parent stem so that healing 
can readily start under normal condi- 
tions. 

B. All limbs over two inches in diameter 
to be removed by precutting to pre- 
vent splitting. Lowering of any 
branches by proper ropes that would 
injure tree by falling. 

D. Paint all cuts made in accomplishing 
this work, with an approved tree 
wound dressing. 

E. On trees known to be diseased, tools 
are to be disinfected after each cut 
and between trees with alcohol, 
where there is known to be danger of 
transmitting the disease on tools. 

H. Any structural weaknesses, decayed 
trunk or branches, split crotches or 
branches should be reported. 

I. Suggested minimum for safety prun- 
ing ... remove limbs to two and one 
half inches diameter and five feet in 
length. Account should be taken of 
location of tree and tree variety in 
applying the above. 

CLASS IV CUT BACK OR TOP- 

PING— 

The reduction of tops, sides, under- 

branches or individual limbs. 

In reducing overall tree size, length 
and weight of limbs, this work should 
be done under the following specifica- 
tions: 

1. When cut back or topping trees, drop 
crotch as much as possible; avoid 
cutting back to small suckers. Re- 
move smaller limbs and twigs in such 
a manner as to leave the foliage pat- 
tern evenly distributed. 


2. In reducing overall size, attention is 
to be given to symmetrical appear- 
ance. Top is to be higher and sjdes 
reduced in order to maintain a tree- 
like form. 

3. On thin bark trees, just enough 


limbs should be removed to get the 
effect wanted without admitting too 
much sunlight to the trunk of the 
tree or to the top of the large 
branches. Care should be taken with 
the following trees: Lindens, Sugar 
Maples, Red Maples, Beeches, Ap- 
ple, Oaks and other trees susceptible 
to sunscald growing in different geo- 
graphical areas. The above damage 
may be minimized by doing work on 
susceptible trees during the dormant 
season. 

4. When cutting back trees, one should 
have in mind to make them shapely 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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Insurance For The Arborist 


By CHARLES LAMB 
Muncie Tree Surgery Corp., 
Muncie, Indiana 


As business men it seems we cannot 
escape the inevitable rising cost of doing 
business. Almost every day we are con- 
fronted with some increase in material, 
equipment, labor and overhead expense. 
We are constantly called upon to in- 
crease our efficiency to compensate for 
increased cost so that we will not be 
forced to ask our clients for more money. 

In our search for possible savings 
many of us may have overlooked an item 
which can be not only a source of savings 
but also a means of greatly improved 
efficiency in our whole organization. 
I refer, of course, to insurance coverage 
and the accident prevention program 
which should be closely related to it. 

In our company we are proud of the 
progress we have made over the last 
few years. In May 1952 our insurance 
company refused to carry our workmen’s 
compensation insurance because of our 
poor experience. We were forced to buy 
this coverage through the State Assigned 
Risk Pool. We immediately started an 
intensive and continuing accident preven- 
tion program. In three years time we 
improved our experience to the point 
where the same _ insurance company 
agreed to carry the insurance on a retro- 
spective plan. Our workmen’s compen- 
sation premium for the year ending 
May 1955 was approximately $17,000. 
The premium under the retrospective 
plan for the year ending May 1956 will 
be approximately $9700. That is a sav- 
ings of $7300 in insurance costs. 1 men- 
tion this simply as an illustration of the 
fact that it can be done. 

In analyzing an insurance program 
I feel there are three main questions we 
should consider: 

1. Do we have adequate coverage? 

2. Are we paying too much for our 

coverage? 

3. What can be done to decrease in- 

surance costs? 

My purpose today is to attempt to 
give you a layman’s view of these prob- 
lems and present some ideas which we 
have found effective in reducing insur- 
ance costs. I am not an insurance expert 
nor do I claim credit for the success of 
our particular program during the past 
few years. It is certainly the result of 
the concentrated and cooperative efforts 
of everyone in our organization. 

My first advice to those who are 
serious in their desire to establish a good 
insurance program is that you buy your 
insurance through a capable and qualified 
insurance agent. I am confident there 


isn’t one of you who would hire a so- 
called “tree buzzard” to do your tree 
work. Still 1 would feel safe in wager- 
ing there are several of you who buy 
your insurance from a friend or relative 
who has neither the experience or back- 
ground to advise you in such matters. 
If you feel you must patronize him to 
some extent, then buy the insurance on 
your household goods from him and go 
to an insurance expert for your business 
coverage. Furthermore, once you have 
selected your man then dump the whole 
problem in his lap. Don’t attempt to 
spread it out among all your friends. An 
agent has a distinct advantage when he 
has your pooled premiums with which to 
work. I suggest you select a C.P.C.U. 
This title signifies an experiencd insur- 
ance advisor who has passed an examina- 
tion covering all phases of liability and 
casualty insurance. It is, in the insurance 
field, similar to the title C.P.A. in the 
accounting profession. 

In return for placing all of your in- 
surance business with one agent you are 
entitled to and should receive the follow- 
ing services : 

1. A thorough study of the existing 

hazards of your business operation 

and recommendations for their 
proper coverage at the lowest cost. 
2. At least one thorough annual re- 
view of your insurance coverages 
and requirements considering 
changes in operations and the pos- 
sible application of new policy pro- 
visions or coverages available. 

3. Prompt, courteous and equitable 
handling of all claims either 
through the agency’s own claims 
representatives or one assigned to 
the risk. 

4. Active and continuing assistance 
from either an agency or under- 
writer safety engineer. 

Secondly, you should realize the in- 
surance company is definitely in business 
to show a profit. Your premium must be 
enough to pay the claims incurred, nay 
the agent’s commission, cover adminis- 
trative costs and taxes and leave a reason- 
able profit. Whenever your total losses 
over a period of two or three vears ex- 
ceed 55 to 60 per cent of your total 
premium for that period. you can ex- 
pect an increase in premium or perhans 
a refusal to write the insurance. 

Now let’s consider the first point of 
our discussion: ‘‘Adequate Insurance 
Coverage.” 

The subject of insurance is one which 
does not arouse much interest among 
businessmen. I believe it is largely 
looked upon as a necessary evil. “Ade- 


quate Insurance Coverage” has long been 
a strong selling point for the legitimate 
arborist. Still if we ask the question of 
this group “What is adequate insurance 
coverage?” we would probably get as 
many answers as we have people. The 
term adequate is largely a matter of 
opinion, 

There are, however, certain cover- 
ages which experience has indicated are 
essential to all prudent businessmen. For 
our purposes, | would like to break 
these coverages down to two basic 
groups: 

One: Coverages protecting from lia- 
bility. 

Two: Coverages protecting capital in- 
vestments. 

Today | am going to consider only 
those protecting us from liability. 

Under this group I would name the 
following: 

1. Workmen’s Compensation 

Employers Liability. 

2. Comprehensive General Liability. 

3. Comprehensive Automobile  Lia- 

bility. 

In these three policies lies the bulk 
of the insurance costs for the arborist. 
In most cases I imagine workmen’s 
compensation insurance constitutes ap- 
proximately 75% of the total cost. 

Workmen’s Compensation insurance is 
one of our earliest forms of social insur- 
ance. Before the enactment of work- 
men’s compensation laws it was often 
necessary for the workman to sue his 
employer for injuries on the ground that 
the employer was negligent. The em- 
ployer, however, had three important 
defenses : 


and 


(1) Fellow servant rule whereby an 
employer was not held liable for 
injury caused by the negligence 
or carelessness of fellow work- 
men. 
Contributory negligence whereby 
an employer was not responsible 
if negligence of the injured work- 
man contributed to the cause of 
the injury. 
Assumption of risk whereby the 
workman, when he accepted the 
job, assumed all the obvious and 
customary risks associated with it. 
As a result of these three defenses, 
employees were seldom awarded damages 
by the courts. Approximately 70 per 
cent of all disabilities to employees were 
not compensated under the common law 
system. Disabled workers , tended to 
settle their cases out-of court for much 
needed cash, often grossly inadequate 
amounts. Long drawn-out legal cases 
(Continued on next Page) 
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hard feelings between em- 
ployee and employer and many times an 
employee who insistd on using his right 
to sue lost his job. Attorney’s fees took 
a large per cent of the amounts received 
and many times final decisions were de- 
layed for long periods while the in- 
jured employees were in serious need of 
financial assistance. 


often created 


Under workmen’s compensation laws 
the employer surrenders his right of de- 
fense on these three grounds and accepts 
a certain but limited liability without 
fault. ‘The employee, in turn, surrenders 
his right to sue in court for unlimited 
damages and accepts a certain, but lim- 
ited liability of the employer. It was 
intended that this change would prevent 
the injured worker from becoming de- 
pendent upon the taxpayers or charitable 
organizations during the period of dis- 
ability. 

The principle of workmen’s compen- 
sation laws is that injury to workmen 
should be considered a part of the cost 
of doing business and transferred from 


the worker and employer to the con- 
sumer. 

These observations are intended to 
give you very brief background on 


workmen’s compensation insurance. 

In practically every state in the union 
tree expert companies are required by 
law to workmen’s compensation 
if they have over a specified number of 
employees. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that private insurance companies 
are required by law to sell it to you on 
the open market. If your experience has 
been especially bad or if you have little 
or no safety program and do not show 


carry 


any interest in developing one they 
will probably refuse to sell you the 
coverage. If this happens to an Indiana 


uperator, his only recourse is to buy his 
insurance through an “assigned risk 
pool.” All insurance companies selling 
insurance in Indiana are required to be 
members of this pool and are assigned 
the poor risks in an equitable manner. 
Profits or losses from the operation of 
the pool are distributed among the par- 
ticipating insurance underwriters. 

In Indiana tree work is regarded as 
hazardous. I am _ confident 
that any new tree company starting busi- 
ness in that state would find it necessary 
to buy workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance through the assigned risk pool. 

I have distributed among you mimeo- 
graphed sheets on which I have at- 
tempted to outline some of the points 
which I consider important in analyzing 
an insurancé program. I am sure you 
are all that it is difficult to dis- 
cuss specific problems with a group com- 
posed of men from practically every state 
in the union. This-is particularly true 
where ‘workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance is* concerned ‘because’ the various 
state laws’ differ widely: "I therefore 


especially 
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Trees... 


suggest that you discuss these points 
with your insurance advisor who should 
be much better qualified to guide you 
than I am. 


Now a few words about your General 
Liability Insurance. The ‘General 
Liability Insurance” policy should pro- 
tect the buyer against all liability 
claims except those arising out of the 
use of automobiles and those made by 
employees for injuries received on the 
job. 

Most liability insurance policies have 
two parts: 

1. Bodily injury, which covers claims 
for the accidental injury or death 
of persons other than employees. 

2. Property damage which covers 
accidental damage to the property 
of others which is not being used 
by the insured or in his care and 
custody. 

The same accident could give rise to 
claims for both bodily injury and 
property damage but the coverages are 
sold in two parts because the premiums 
are calculated separately and because the 
limits of liability are not usually the 
same for both coverages. 

In most localities it is possible to buy 
what is termed a comprehensive general 
liability policy. This policy will defend 
the insured against all known legal 
liability hazards except a very few rea- 
sonable exclusions which are specifically 
named in the policy. Most of these ex- 
clusions can be covered by additional en- 
dorsements to the policy. 

I believe one of the primary considera- 
tions in buying liability insurance is to 
be sure that the limits of liability pur- 
chased are high enough. It is not un- 
usual to pick up the newspaper and see 
that someone has been awarded $100,- 
000 for personal injuries. Some at- 
torneys make a career of following this 
type of accident and, of course, sharing 
handsomely in the pay-off. 

Under Bodily Injury liability we car- 
ry limits of $100,000 each person and 
$300,000 each accident. The additional 
premium for the higher limits is com- 
paratively cheap and for this reason the 
insurance company is sometimes re- 
luctant to include it. 

Here is another occasion where it is to 
your advantage to have all insurance 
coverage with one agent. By placing all 
of your liability insurance with one un- 
derwriter your agent is in a much better 
position to bargain with them for the 
higher limits which you need. The very 
fact that the insurance company is re- 
luctant to write these limits should be 
an indication to you that you need the 
coverage. If the insurance company 
will not write the higher limits your 
agent might try to convince you that you 
don’t need it. I urge you to insist that 
he obtain this coverage if at all possible. 
Usually he can find a market which will 


accept the ‘excess limits... We have 
followed this procedure in covering our 
property damage liability. Our basic 
property damage liability policy is writ- 
ten for limits of $5000 each accident and 
$25,000 total operations. In addition 
we have a policy with Lloyd’s in Lon- 
don wherein they agree to pay an ad- 
ditional $45,000 for each accident and 
an additional $75,000 total payments 
for the policy period. ‘This, in effect, 
increases our property damage limits to 
$50,000 each accident and $100,000 ag- 
gregate operations. 

I also suggest that you consider writ- 
ing your property damage insurance on 
a deductible basis. There are several 
advantages to a deductible provision. 
First, it results in a lower premium. We 
carry $50 deductible and the premium 
is about 15% lower. Second, it simpli- 
fies the settlements of small nuisance 
claims because you can make an im- 
mediate settlement if necessary and 
possibly avoid much red tape and hard 
feelings. ‘Third, it tends to make you 
and your personnel more aware of the 
cost of accidents because the money is 
coming directly out of your pocket. 

The last coverage which I will men- 
tion is the “Automobile Liability Poli- 
cy.” This policy protects you against 
losses resulting from legal liability aris- 
ing out of the ownership, maintenance 
or use of any automobile. Like the 
General Liability Policy it is written in 
two parts covering Bodily injury and 
Property damage. 

Here, again, you should be sure that 
you carry limits which are high enough. 
Under Bodily Injury we carry $100,000 
each person and $3000,000 each ac- 
cident. Our property damage limits are 
$50,000 for each accident. 

If you operate more than five trucks 
or cars you should receive a Fleet Dis- 
count. 

It is important that you carry your 
Automobile Liability and General 
Liability insurance with the same in- 
surance company. Certain types of 
tractors and equipment are considered 
automobiles when they are being towed 
by or carried on an automobile, how- 
ever, otherwise their operation is covered 
by the General Liability Policy. If the 
two coverages are in different insurance 
companies there is a possibility they may 
both deny liability. If in the same com- 
pany they pay regardless. 

Your automobile liability insurance 
should be written on a Comprehensive 
policy which includes automatic cover- 
age of any additional automobiles which 
you acquire during the term of the 
policy. In addition, the comprehensive 
type policy covers your liability for 
hired cars, subcontractors and employees 
using their own cars on company busi- 
ness. 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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BULLET FOUND IN GREELEY ELM 
CALLED NO MYSTERY BY EXPERT 


CHAPPAQUA, N. Y. — Rumors 
that evidence of a hitherto unreported 
attempt upon the person of Horace 
Greeley had come to light circulated 
freely here following the discovery of a 
bullet embedded in the heart of an an- 
cient elm on Senter Street on land which 
was once part of the Greeley Farm. 

Tradition has it that the sage of 
Chappaqua once sat under this very elm, 
and that his daughter, later Mrs. 
Frank Clendenin, was accustomed to 
stand in its shade while she watched for 
her father’s daily homecoming on the 
New York Central. In Horace Gree- 
ley’s time, the view of the railroad was 
not obscured by the downtown business 
district. 

Obviously, it is an easy step to the 
supposition that a bullet found lodged 
deep enough in the tree for it to have 
been there at the time of the great man’s 
death in 1872 might have had Chap- 
paqua’s first commuter as its object. 
During the Civil War, an angry anti- 
draft mob rushed over to Chappaqua 
from Ossining, determined to work its 
vengeance on Greeley, and was only 
finally dispersed after much persuasion 


by local Quakers. 
Shadows Of Doubt 


Subsequent researches, however, in- 
volving both New Castle and Pleasant- 
ville Police Departments as well as two 


independent ballistics experts, John 
Wuntbery of Yorktown Heights and 
Carl Daum of Mt. Kisco, began to 


make it appear increasingly unlikely that 
the bullet was fired in Horace Greeley’s 
lifetime, or even in the last century. 

Dewhirst Wade, local specialist in 
tree care, discovered the bullet when his 
crew was removing the elm, which had 
become decayed and diseased to the 
point where falling limbs were a hazard, 
along with a somewhat smaller compan- 
ion tree. Both trees were located across 
from the Chappaqua Library, between 
Greeley House and the Firehouse. 

The bullet was found about two-and- 
a-half feet up from the stump of the 
tree embedded in the thirteenth annual 
ring from the center. Mr. Wade was 
able to trace the path of the bullet in 
the tree for about four inches, and on 
the basis of this evidence estimated that 
the bullet entered the tree when it was 
approximately 25 years old. Further 
ring-counting enabled him to place the 
total age of the tree at 103 years. 

At this point a little simple arith- 


Dewhirst Wade 
probing for mys- 
tery bullet in the 
stump of the Gree- 
ley Elm in Chap- 
paqua, N. Y. 





metic, plus a modest allowance for 
human error, made it appear possible 
that the bullet dated from the days of 
Horace Greeley, or very shortly there- 
after. 


A cloud appeared on the_ horizon, 
however, when someone pointed out 
that the bullet appeared to be steel 
jacketed. Other skeptics emerged to 


suggest that steel jacketed bullets might 
not have been in general use in Greeley’s 
time. 

After collecting off-the-cuff opinions 
from Chief Maurice Hayes of the New 
Castle Police Department and Lt. 
Joseph Doyle of the Pleasantville force, 
plus Mr. Wuntbery. Mr. Wade finally 
sent the evidence up to Mr. Daum in 
Mt. Kisco for measurement with a 
micrometer, comparison with catalogues 
and missiles in current use, and a general 
expert analysis. 


Krag Bullet 


Mr. Daum, who is not a man to feed 
illusions, stated authoritatively that this 
was a 30-40 Krag bullet, designed for 
use with the old-style Army rifle which 
first came into use at about the time of 
the Spanish American War. Many 
Krag rifles are still used for hunting in 
the wilds of Northern Westchester, ac- 
cording to Mr. Daum, who was even 
able to produce a bullet identical with 
the one extracted from the tree, except 
for rifling marks. 

Mr. Daum was undaunted by the as- 
sertion that the bullet’s location deep in 
the heartwood of the tree seemed to as- 





Closeup showing location of the mystery 


bullet. 


sure its antiquity. He pointed out that 
a hard-nosed military bullet of the type 
found could easily penetrate 12 inches 
of solid oak without distortion or flat- 
tening. He added, as further evidence 
that the bullet might have been fired at 
a considerably later date than originally 
estimated, that while the path of the 
bullet might remain clearly indicated in 
the heartwood of the tree, where there is 
little sap, it would soon be obscured by 
new growth in the sapwood. Mr. Wade 
conceded that the bullet’s path might 
have been messed up a bit by the track 
of the chain saw. 
(Continued on Page 17) 
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(Editors Note: Again we are pleased to run 
the winning essays on Arbor Day that is the 
feature of a program by the Rotary Ciub of 
Pittsfield, Mass. Our good friend Craig Hal- 
vorsen is of course the man responsible for 
this excellent annual contest. 

First prize was won by Miss Betty Crozier, a 
Sophomore in Dalton High School. The 
second prize winner was Miss Vivian D. 
Irland of Dalton Junior High. Our thanks to 
these young ladies for their nice contributions 
and congratulations to Craig for a nice job 
well done 


By Berry Crosier, Sophomore, 
Dalton High School, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Arbor Day is a day set apart for the 
planting of trees. It was first celebrated 
in Nebra on April 10, 1872. Juliu: 
Sterling Morton, who was Secretary of 
Agriculture under President Grover 
Cleveland, was the originator of Arbor 
Day. In Nebraska a person could travel! 


for miles without seeing a tree because 


the early settlers had cut all the trees 
down. Mr. Morton felt that Nebraska 
needed trees and thus Arbor Day was 
started. The idea spread and all the 
states in the United States and many 
foreign tries now celebrate Arbor 
Day. 

Tree 1 vital part of our life for 
they give shelter, clothing, paper. 
warmth, shade, food as well as many 
more thi They are important for 
they prev erosion of the soil, provide 
fertilizer for the ground where thev 
grow and lp to hold the moisture in 
the land 

The scenic beauty of trees is of great 
value to us. They make our country 
beautiful. Statistics taken from “Beauty 
by the Mile” in the October issue of 
Reader’s Digest show that drivers on 
highways which are lined with trees 


iccidents because the shaded 
ve the driver a place to rest, 


have fewe1 
rest areas 


to reduce his nervous and emotional 
tensions thus to become a safer 
driver. Trees and shrubs planted on 
strips between divided highways prac- 
tically minate blinding headlight 
glare. On highways with trees and vege- 
tation along the wayside the noise from 
passing traffic is cut down. This makes 
drivin; sier On a _person’s nerves. 
Homes long these highways have 
a great ilue than homes built next 
to big highways without roadside land- 
scaplil 

Tree valuable natural resource 


ind at ng grown on millions of acres 


Forests which provide a 
place f eation and a future supply 
of lun Chis supply of lumber must 
be ma | because trees are used for 
fuel, f iking miracle fabrics, for 
build terials, for providing special 


Wns... 


THE IMPORTANCE OF ARBOR DAY 
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Arbor Day Ceremony in Dalton School at Pittsfield Mass., sponsored by Rotary Club under the 
direction of Craig Halvorsen. In foreground is Mr. Jacob Franklin, Principal. Center, Vivian 
Irland, second prize winner, and right is Betty Crosier first pirze winner. The tree is a Sugar 


Maple. 


products, for making beautiful furniture, 
and for many other things. Every per- 
son, every day of his life, uses products 
from the forests. Important parts of 
ships, automobiles, airplanes, and thou- 
sands of other things are made from 
wood. Trees furnish other things too. 
From them we get nuts and fruits, cof- 
fee, cocoa, maple syrup, cinnamon, nut- 
megs. and spices. They also supply us 
with gums, resins, oils, perfumes, and of 
course paper is one of the most impor- 
tant of all tree products. 

To the forests we owe our fertile 
fields and water supply because trees 
shelter the ground from the sun and dry- 
ing winds. Without trees, rain would 
wash away top soil, uproot crops, and 
leave deep gullies. In this way trees 
help the farmers. Forests protect wild 
animals by providing them with homes 
and nuts and berries for food. Birds live 
in trees and birds help farmers by de- 
stroying insects which might damage 
their crops. Forests provide beauty 
spots where man can go to rest and 
enjoy himself, away from city life, be- 
cause they provide shelter for wild ani- 
mals, which man may kill for fur, food, 
or sport and because they provide valu- 
able wood and lumber for our use. 

Many wood products are manufac- 
tured by the use of chemicals with wood. 
Industrial alcohol is made from wood 
sugars. Cellulose is of great importance 
because it is used in making plastics. 


Cellulose jelly is used in making motion 
picture film and rayon. Plastics made 
from wood sugars are used in making 
parts for airplanes, telephone, radios, 
and many other things. From trees 
comes tannin, an acid which is used in 
the process of changing raw hide into 
leather, in the making of ink, in the 
making of a few medicines, and in set- 
ting the color in dyes. 


By planting trees on Arbor Day we 
help to insure a future supply of trees 
which in turn insures us of all the 
products which trees give us, of the 
help they give the farmer, of the enjoy- 
ment of their shade, of the beauty they 
provide, and of the increase in value 
of our land. Trees give us so many 
things. 

By planting trees on Arbor Day we 
preserve these same things for future 
generations that they too may enjoy and 
benefit from our trees and forests. 
This is why I believe Arbor Day is 


important. 





Second Prize 
By Vivian D. IRLAND 
Dalton Junior High School 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Arbor Day, according to Mister 


Webster is ‘‘a day legally set apart in 
certain states to plant trees” but accord- 
ing to the people of the United States 





it means much more. Although it is not 
honored in every state, surely the peo- 
ple of every state realize how important 
trees are in our everyday life. 

Let us look back to the days of the 
Pilgrims. This small handful of cour- 
ageous people landed in virtually an 
empire of dense forest. Even before 
they landed wood was important to 
them, but now, their very lives would 
depend upon it. First they sailed to this 
land in their wooden boats. When they 
arrived, they used wood for fires, for 
shelter from the weather, for log cabins, 
for furniture, for stockades for protec- 
tion from Indians, for toys, for wazons, 
for transportation, even for nails. 

Seeing that there were so many trees 
and never even dreaming of the vast 
cities and states of the future, un- 
doubtedly the Pilgrims wasted many 
trees. We should be thankful that 


some people forsaw how wrong it was 


not to replace the downed trees. Sup- 
pose trees were never replaced. Think 
of the things we would not have. The 
list is endless) — To name a_ few. 
Beautiful furniture, paper, telephone 


service (as there would be no telephone 
poles), houses would be much more 
expensive made of other materials, fires 
for heat, wooden matches, carved fig- 
ures, cabinets, and many other things. 

Don’t forget to include food on your 
list! Without trees, the ground would 
become so eroded nothing could possibly 
grow. “America the Beautiful’ would 
become a barren, lifeless land. 

Take, as an example the desert. No 
trees grow here and anyone that lives in 
the desert must be a hearty person to 
endure this shadeless place. When winds 
blow, sand, not held down by trees, is 
thrown with whipping force across the 
plains. What a desolate place this must 
be!!! 

Wood is used for entertainment as 
well as work. Can you imagine a hay- 
ride in October or a beach party in July 
without a raging fire to roast wieners 
and pop popcorn? Of course not!! 
What fun it is in the summer to skim 
over the water in wooden boats or in 
the winter skimming over snow-covered 
hills on wooden skis. How entertain- 
ing our friend wood really is! 


Don’t forget the beauty of a tree. 
In new developments how plain the 
landscapes look until trees are added. 
How domestic trees make things look! 

Various substitutes have been used to 
replace wood, but nothing will ever 
completely take its place. 


Joyce Kilmer’s poem summarizes 
completely what a tree is: 

It runs: 

“TI think that I shall never see, 


A poem as lovely as a tree. 

A tree whose hungry mouth’s prest, 

Against the sweet earth’s flowing 
breast. 


as 
(A204... 


A tree that looks at God all day 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 

A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair. 

Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 
Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree.” 


—Joyce Kilmer 








Position Wanted as 
Park Supt. or City Arborist 


Lifetime experience and College 
trained in - Horticulture, 
Landscape - 2 years 
as city forester 
BOX NO. 0000 


TREES MAGAZINE 
OLMSTED FALLS, OHIO 
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Inasmuch as trees are vital to the 
building and development of America, 
Arbor Day—the day for replacing trees 
—is indeed an important day in this 
land of ours. 





General Office Clerk — man 25-35 
experienced in general office proce- 
dures relative to tree and landscape 
business; typing, bookkeeping, filing, 
records. Business expanding into nur- 
sery and garden store fields. New 
building being erected, Excellent op- 
portunities for advancement for ambi- 
tious, qualified man. Employee bene- 
fits. Write age, marital status, ex- 
perience, background. 


MONROE TREE SURGEONS, Inc. 
Monroe Landscape Serv., Inc. 
22 Ford St. Rochester, N. Y. 




















Williams & Harvey Nurseries 


BIG TREE MOVER 


e New Light Weight 

e Simpler to Operate 

e Two Sizes, 6’ and 7’ 

e Quickly Demountable 

e Fits Any Standard Truck 


Write for specifications and address of users near you. 
Six-feet mover as pictured: complete with power 


warts, FOB, Kamar City, Mo, PbyO7 S200 
WILLIAMS & HARVEY NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 8822 Kansas City, Ma 





FOR SAFETY 


spray with Pratt's 


Pratt’s Sprays are formulated for use in mist blowers 
or hydraulic sprayers to give the greatest degree of safety 
and effectiveness for shade trees and evergreens. 


PRATT’S 25% 


DDT (petroleum solvent) has created an 


enviable reputation for safety to the trees, even under 
conditions of heavy application. Correctly balanced for long 
residual toxicity. This material will stand freezing weather. 


PRATT’S X 25% DDT (xylene solvent) is 
manufactured to meet certain City or State 
specifications for Dutch elm disease spray- 
ing. Made according to U.S.D.A. formula- 
tions, with or without white oil. 


SCALECIDE—The oldest and best known 
dormant oil spray. Contains 96% highly 
refined, highly paraffinic dewaxed oil. Use 
Sealecide for the control of scale, aphis, 
red mite, and over-wintering insects on 
shade trees, fruit trees, evergreens and or- 
namentals. 


PRATT’S SUMMER SPRA-OIL— A _ mis- 
cible 97% white oil type summer oil. For 
use in the control of red spider, scale 
crawlers, white fly and as an effective 
ovicide, also used as a dormant spray for 
evergreens where a lighter oil is desired. 


D-X INSECT SPRAY—One of the most 
effective non-poisonous sprays for sucking 
and chewing insects of shade trees as well 
as fruit trees. Contains rotenone, pyre- 
thrum and piperonyl cyclonene for great 
effectiveness and safety. 


Pratt is basic in Chlordane, Malathion, Lindane, etc. 


B. G. PRATT COMPAN 


204 21st AVENUE 
PATERSON, N. J. 
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Pruning Standards 


(( inued from Page 6) 


and t | of their species. 

5. In lift the bottom branches of 
trees underclearance, care 
should iven to symmetrical ap- 
pearan ind cuts should not be 
made rge they will prevent nor- 
mal s How 

6. Periodi cut back or topping of 
Silver Maples, Poplars and other 
trees w brittle and soft wood 
an established practice and has proven 
benefici maintaining the safety 
of th ees over long periods of 
growth. Other trees with soft and 
brittl od growing in different 
geograj il areas may be specifical- 
ly named when it is common practice 
to control the growth by cut back 
OT ff 

7. In gen reduction of size (cut 
back or topping) not more than one- 
third of the total area should be 
reduc 1 single operation. 

8. In accomplishing the above work, the 
following specifications listed under 
Prunir hould be followed: A, B, 
C.D. E. F and . 


Suggestions For Using Pruning 
Standards and Writing 


Specifications 

Specifications A, B, C etc., are con- 
stant throughout the various classes of 
pruning | yugh IV and can be added 
in classes where they do not exist in 
order to omplish the results desired. 

It is important to include CLASS IV 
specifications if any of this work is to 
be don CLASS f, If or Til 
Pruning Specifications. 

When CLASS IV Standards, 
use the term Cut-Back in preference to 
the much ised term Topping. 

Terminology 

Callus. New growth made by the cam- 
bium la ound all wounds. 

Cambium Layer. Growing point be- 
tween bat | sapwood. 

The ¢ the exposed wood area 
that rema fter the branch has been 
removed 

Cut B Specified reduction of the 
overal f the tree or individual 
branche may include the overall 
reduct f the sides as well as the 
top ¢ 

D \ condition of non-active 
eTOv luous trees are considered 
to be from the time the leaves 
fall v foliage begins to appear. 

Gir ts. Located above or be- 
low |, whose circular growth 
aroul e of the trunk or over 
the oots applies pressure to 
the thereby choking or re- 

tl ot Sap. 

H fers to the roll of the cal- 
lus grow nd the wound area. 

Lif ie removal of lower 


Teh... 


branches for underclearance. 

Paint. An approved tree wound dress- 
ing, usually to contain disinfectant and 
usually of asphalt base. Paint to be free 
of the materials toxic to callus formation. 

Parent Stem. The main trunk system 
of the tree. 

Precut or Precutting. The removal of 
the branch at least 6” beyond the fin- 
ished cut, to prevent splitting into parent 
stem or branch. 

Pruning. The removal of dead, dying, 
diseased, interferring objectionable and 
weak branches in a scientific manner. 





the bark in which wood is exposed. 

Suckers. Abnormal growth of small 
branches usually not following the gen- 
eral pattern of the tree. 

Thinning Out. The removal of live 
branches to create more space. 

Topping. Means the same as cut back. 

Tracing. Scientific cutting of the 
bark along the lines of sap flow to en- 
courage healing and to be the outline of 
the wound area. 

Trimming. ‘Vhe same as pruning. 
Prepared by Standard Practices 

Committee. 


Sap Flow. The definite course as- 
sumed by sap in its movement through 
a tree. 

Scars. 


Freeman L. Parr, Chairman 
Norman D. Armstrong 

Ted Parke 
Winston E. 


Natural or man made lesions of Parker 


cut your shade tree spraying costs in half 





with the John BEAN 75—ROTOMIST 



























Now, you can have low first cost and 
big capacity in a mist sprayer. The John 
Bean Model 75 Rotomist combines high 
volume air discharge — 19,000 cfm — 
with 400-lb. pump pressure to give you 
time and labor savings that stretch your 
budget. With true high pressure spray 
delivery and the straight-through air 
flow from the Rotomist's axial flow fan, 
you get thorough coverage and foliage 
penetration with a minimum spray ma- 
terials. 


Note these other features: Smooth 360° 
rotation and 110° vertical pivoting. 75- 
gal. tank with jet agitation. Oil bath 
pump with Sapphite lifetime cylinders. 


AVAILABLE IN SKID 
OR TRAILER MOUNTINGS 


Both the Model 75-E Rotomist and the 
larger capacity Model 100-E are avail- 
able on skids for mounting on a truck 
bed or as mobile, trailer-mounted units. 


LANSING 4, MICHIGAN 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


| ( ) New 1956 Rotomist catalog. ( ) Mist Sprayer Comparison | 
| Please send me: ( ) Spray Concentration and Table. | 
| Gallonage Data. (_ ) Mosquito Control Costs 
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No-Trim Tree Guard 


Added to Keelor Line 

Keelor Steel Co. of Minneapolis, 
Minn., manufacturers of the NO-SEE 
GRASS BARRIER, have now added a 
most interesting item to their line—the 
NO-TRIM TREE GUARD. ‘To save 
time, labor and valuable trees, the new 
Guard will put an end to the constant 
edging and trimming around trees on 
home lawns, in parks and cemeteries, 
around public and factory buildings and 
the like. 

Three sizes available will fit prac- 
tically all trees. No. 1636 with a 16” 
core is designed for camellias, ornamen- 
tals and slow-growing deciduous trees, 
No. 2444 with 24” core for deciduous 
trees 3” to 6” caliper, No. 3656 with 
36” core for larger diameter existing 
trees .. . and fast-growing species. 

The NO-TRIM TREE GUARD 
is now being nationally advertised in 
leading home and garden magazines, and 
to city and park officials. For effective 
sales, make an actual installation on your 
own grounds to display the many ad- 
vantages. 








33rd 
National Shade 
Tree Conference 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
August 26-30 
1957 
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Depend on FITCHBURG cH 


4 ‘ ' F] 








“This machine has never caused us one minute of delay.” 
Walton C. Richdale, Tree Care 
Wilton, Connecticut 

A Fitchburg Wood Chipper can do this for you as a tree contractor ...and 

more! Safe, mobile, easy to operate, a Fitchburg Chipper keeps way ahead 

of trimming crews. Brush crews can chip as fast as trees are trimmed. 

There is no worry about brush piles left overnight on city sidewalks. Cut 

it, chip it, and the job is done in half the hauling time. 


Mr. Richdale is just one more tree care businessman who appreciates the 
fact that Fitchburg Chippers keep him in front of his competition. He 
wrote this to his Fitchburg Service Man: 


"This chipper has cut our cost of brush disposal in half. 
It has eliminated brush dumps and fires completely. It 
has kept debris cleaned up to date behind our thirty 
men working in eight line clearing crews in several 
towns in this portion of Fairfield County. 


This machine has never caused us a minutes delay." 


Consider Fitchburg before you buy brush chippers for your tree service 
company. Compare the patented spring-activated feed plate that adjusts 
itself automatically when brush is fed into Fitchburg Chippers. It is your 
assurance of safe, simple operation. Remember the positive start-stop disc 
clutch. The freedom from flywheels and bearing break downs. Combine 
these maintenance-free features with the Fitchburg One Year Guarantee— 
another Fitchburg exclusive—and you are equipped with a brush chipper 
ready to deliver fast, dependable service. 


Free Portfolio-“CHIPPER TALK” BBQUZ77-3 777) 


Why not write the Fitchburg Engineering Corporation? Ask Fitcneure 

them to send you “Chipper Talk.” Read what other tree pees 
men say about Fitchburg Wood Chippers. Compare the ; 
complete cutaway drawings for yourself. 





Fitchburg, Massachusetts, Dept. T-67 bint 
Send my free copy of “Chipper Talk” to: 








c y 
p 
Address. 
City or town State. 











| 
| Name Position | 
| | 
| | 
| | 


PLANT AMERICA—WISELY 
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utboard Marine announces dealerships 


Big-ticket, high-margin Pioneer will 


Be among the first to sell PIONEER Chain 
JOHNSON and EVINRUDE Outboard 


CHAIN SAWS ARE LOGICAL FOR OUTBOARD MARINE 


Chain saws fit easily into Outboard Marine’s group of qual- 
ity, engine-driven products for America. Our experience and 
leadership in engineering, merchandising, and advertising 
famous products give us an unbeatable combination for gain- 
ing and keeping the lead in the chain saw field. 


But chain saws are big business, too! This graph tells 
the story. In 1950 between 40,000 and 50,000 chain saws were 
sold in this country. By 1954 more than 200,000 were being 








bought annually. This year the market is expected to exceed 
300,000 units. Yet it’s only the beginning! And Outboard 
Marine intends to mass produce and mass merchandise chain 
saws to keep pace with this expanding market! 

Pas 

500,000 i 
7? 
7 


Kt 
Ee 


300,000 





100,000 























1950 1954 1957 


To meet the challenges of this mushrooming market 
Outboard Marine presents the woods-tested Pioneer! Thou- 


sands of Pioneer chain saws have been sold in the United 
States and Canada... they have rendered excellent service 
and many are still in use. Before Outboard Marine under- 
took to market it, Pioneer had to pass the roughest tests we 
could devise ... yet it sat up and begged for more. It’s built 
to take it for years... every detail... for any cutting job, 
big or small! In quality and performance Pioneer doesn’t 


have to take a back seat to any chain saw. 


That’s why Pioneer in the United States will be sold by a 
new, full-fledged, autonomous division of Outboard Marine 
on an equal plane with Johnson, Evinrude, Lawn-Boy! 


WE'RE SELLING DIRECT FACTORY-TO-DEALER 


Every product of Outboard Marine is distributed in the most 
efficient manner possible. In the case of Pioneer, direct 
factory-to-dealer distribution answers the problems. Due to 
the natural efficiency of this type of distribution, great sav- 





ings are possible within a competitive price structure... 
savings that allow greater dealer margin (which we believe 
essential to his, and our, success) and at the same time leave 
a greater amount of funds for promotional activities. 

We offer more margin to dealers... plus full-scale pro- 
motion and merchandising support ... But there’s more 
profit in a chain saw sale than the initial purchase! Field 





studies show that each original purchase of a saw leads to 
sales of 24% replacement and auxiliary chains and 1% bars. 
Service and replacement parts are also an inherent part of 
the business. Imaginative dealers will take advantage of this 
to profit from the high-margin and fast turnover offered. 


Profits from an average operation can be very rewarding due 
to Pioneer’s high margin and ease of sale... because pros- 
pective Pioneer customers are everywhere. 


Anyone who builds, or maintains buildings, anyone who 
owns land with trees on it, people who own farms... 
campers, people who “rough it” ... want and need chain 
saws. And these are in addition to the regular, big market 
of timber cutters. 


And the growth thus far in chain saws is only the introduc- 
tory phase ... for the general public through association 
and advertising has become acutely aware of the advantages 
offered to the casual user. 


SERVICING IS A SIMPLE, HIGH-PROFIT 
PART OF CHAIN SAW BUSINESS 


A successful chain saw dealer can expect to increase his 
sales gross 1% times through servicing the chain saws he 
sells. From the incidental chain saw repair work his facili- 
ties attract he may increase this figure substantially. 


While service volume initially may not support a depart- 
ment, the profit awaiting the chain saw repair station should 
spur the dealer to prepare the groundwork for his own 
service station. 


And this is easily done. Resourceful dealers have made 
simple service arrangements with qualified local people. 
Any lawn mower, outboard motor, and most automobile or 
implement service dealers can service the Pioneer saw. Part- 
time mechanics find routine chain saw service a profitable 
sideline. 


Parts are available from Outboard Marine Corporation’s 
new parts depot through local parts distributors all over the 
country. Qualified service centers can order direct and will 
receive prompt delivery. The factory will assist service sta- 
tions in planning and stocking a Pioneer service operation. 
Service manuals are complete and easy to follow. 


90-DAY WARRANTY ON ALL PARTS, OF COURSE! Like 
all our other products Pioneer will be backed to the hilt by 
the factory and the company. All products and parts will be 
warranted for material and workmanship, and defective 
parts will be replaced without charge. 


CHAIN SAW BUSINESS IS EASY BUSINESS 


Unlike major appliances, big-ticket Pioneer chain saws re- 
quire no change in your method of operation, store layout, or 
service set-up. They take little space even though they’ll be 
one of your highest profit items. 


And there’s nothing mysterious or complicated about the 
chain saw business. There’s a big demand. You’ll get com- 
plete and detailed information on every phase of the business 
from us (INCLUDING “TEN DAY” SALES PLAN THAT WILL BRING 
CASH-READY CUSTOMERS INTO YOUR STORE.) You’ll get pin- 
point merchandising help and you’ll be shown exactly what 
to do to get the largest possible profits from your Pioneer 
dealership. Outboard Marine is in the chain saw business to 
be the leader in the field. 
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available for new PIONEER chain saws! 


be given full merchandising backing 





Saws, the New Companion to World-Famous 
Motors and LAWN-BOY Power Mowers 





Ee THE CASE OF THE DISAPPEARING MARGIN! 


The squeeze is on... . and that's you, in the middle! high ticket, high volume items. 
Margins have not gone up .. . but sales costs have... 


Pioneer will answer this problem. Pioneer saws give 
high margins on strong prices. Everything you have to 
know (and it's not a lot) will be provided. The inventory 
you stock will return the highest profit for your investment 


and they've sky-rocketed. In some cases items you've 
been selling for years are no longer worthwhile even 
stocking because the return for your time, your store 





space, and the sales work needed is not there! some AND A LONG LINE IS NOT NEEDED .. . Pioneer's two 
experts quote the dealer's cost of handling and selling models cover the needs of the field! 
as high as 18%! Take 18% from average margin and For your space, your work, and your investment, your 





there's very little left for your pocket. The answer is more best return overall will be with Pioneer! 














OUTBOARD MARINE'S 
FORMULA FOR SUCCESS! 


The same formula that has made Johnson, 
Evinrude, and Lawn-Boy the leading products in 
their fields is being used to assure the success of 
Pioneer. That formula is: 


THE PIONEER LINE...MADE TO SELL! 


work-tested, value proved, sales leader! 








® 
The most efficient distribution system for NEW PIONEER RA... 
the product... toughest, best-engineered 


lightweight chain saw. Direct 
® Powertully effective pin-point merchan- i 


drive ae ‘ _— one and 

dising... smoother. Built to last longer, 
9 work harder. Precisely bal- 

®@ The right National Advertising that gets to anced and operator-designed. 


the people who buy... 
® Local Dealers Complete the Chain... 7 4 


@But most important of all in dealers’ 
success is this: OUTBOARD MARINE 
CORPORATION'S REPUTATION FOR FAIR 


DEALING WITH ITS DEALERS! ~~ phage weg JB. o 
t ; ry w 
Anyone who buys, uses or sells a product of en reall og ccladdiiads anise 
Outboard Marine can depend on the complete ditions. Plenty of power, light 
backing and support of one of America’s most = — neatly — 
dynamic, forward-looking companies. Senge te epee, sane Se 


start, built to handle easily. 

















NOW IT'S UP TO YOU! If you've read this policy statement carefully 
you know the basic problems and answers of the chain saw business. You know how Outboard 
Marine intends to make Pioneer the leading chain saw of the country. NOW! Write to Pioneer Saws, 
Dept. 607, Waukegan, Ill. Detailed information will be sent you immediately. 


?IONEER © 


Pioneer Saws, a Division of Outboard Marine Corporation 
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rely on 
IPIENCO, DDT Emulsion 34 


Containing 3 full pounds DDT per gallon. 


PIENCO, Malathion E-8 


Containing 8 full pounds Malathion per gallon. 


These highly concentrated PENCO products contain a 
high number of actual pounds of insecticides per gal- 
lon, thus assuring economies in handling, transporting 
and storage. 


Carefully selected solvents are used to keep these 
insecticides safely in solution and minimize the danger 
of foliage injury. 


Stocks are located at convenient points. 


A complete line of Insecticides, Fungicides, and Weed 


Killers is available. 
PENNSALT OF WASHINGTON DIVISION 
PENNSALT CHEMICALS CORPORATION Pen nsa It 


309 Graham Bldg. Giana cs 


Aurora, Illinois 


(Formerly Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. of Washington) 








Insurance 
(Continued from Page 8) 

In the mimeographed sheets which 
vou have, | have mentioned a few other 
precautions which you should take in 
checking your automobile liability cov- 
erage. 

The second phase of your insurance 
survey is “Checking Your Present In- 
surance Costs.” You certainly cannot 
expect to understand everything about 
how rates are established and know all 
the various factors affecting them. You 
should, however, have a basic knowledge 
of how your premium is arrived at. 

I have briefly listed on the sheets 
which you have, a few suggestions for 
checking the premium which you are 
charged. Here, again, your agent can 
be helpful by explaining the various 
charges. 

Remember, on the overall picture you 
should compare the total amount of your 
premium with the total amount of the 
claims paid by the insurance company. 
Your insurance agent should at regular 
intervals furnish you a list of the claims 
paid on each of the various policies. 
This information should include any 
reserves which have been set up for un- 
settled claims. Naturally, you can ex- 
pect the insurance company to be liberal 
in establishing these reserves. I sug- 
yest, however, that you check them care- 
fully. It is entirely possible that the 
person setting the reserve is not familiar 
with all the circumstances of the case. 

The type of work which you perform 
has been classified by a National Rating 
Bureau for the purpose of establishing 
the manual rate for. your General 
Liability and Workmen’s Compensation 
insurance. If you have not already done 
so, you should check the various classi- 
fications under which you are reporting. 
If you are engaged in tree moving, land- 
scaping, nursery, etc., these activities can 
be separately classified, usually at a low- 
er rate. 

Your rate for the various classifica- 
tions will usually vary from the manual 
rates. It is intended that the manual 
rates reflect the average experience for 
that particular classification of work. 
If you have more accidents, your rate 
will be high; if you have fewer ac- 
cidents, your rate should be lower. 

If your total premium for workmen’s 
compensation, general liability and auto 
liability is $15,000 or more and if your 
safety record has been good, I would 
recommend that you talk to your agent 
regarding a retrospective plan. Under 
this type of policy, you pay the stand- 
ard premium which you would pay on 
the regular plan. At the end of the 
year, however, your premium is adjusted 
according to the amount of the claims 
paid out in your behalf. Maximum and 
minimum premiums are established by 
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a special formula. The advantage of 
the retrospective plan is that you get the 
immediate benefit of your good experi- 
ence. On the other hand, if you have 
bad experience, you pay the _ higher 
premium immediately. We have been 
on this plan for a year now and are well 
satisfied with it. 

This brings us to the last phase of 
our survey “How can we reduce our 
insurance costs?” The answer is quite 
simple — Reduce accidents and the 
amount of claims paid’ out. 


oi {Phe -mearis of t@ducing accidents must 
start with the very top man in the or- 
ganization and carry through with 
equal enthusiasm to the very newest 
man on the payroll. 

| have six suggestions for the reduc- 
tion of insurance costs. They are cer- 
tainly not intended to be all-inclusive 
and perhaps they are not applicable to 
your operation. I sincerely believe, 
however, that they have had a definite 
influence on our insurance and 
safety record. 


costs 


1. Assign one person the job of buy- 
ing insurance, handling accident re- 
ports and damage claims, and directing 
your safety program. This need not be 
his exclusive duty, but if he has addi- 
tional responsibilities, do not overload 
him to the point where he cannot devote 


sufficient time to insurance and safety. 

2. Buy all of your insurance from 
one qualified insurance agent. Demand 
the services which you are paying for 
and to which you are entitled. 

3. Screen new employees thoroughly. 
Secure a physical examination before 
hiring them. If the man is under 
twenty years of age, require him to 
furnish a birth certificate. Do not hire 
accident-repeaters. 

4. Establish definite 
methods and policies. Make an all-out 
effort to see that all employees are 
familiar with them and that they are 
strictly enforced. Do not permit each 
crew to formulate its own rules. 

5. Maintain an accurate record of 
your accidents and claims paid. Analyze 
the cause of injuries and damages. Use 
this information in your safety program. 

6. Learn enough about insurance to 
be able to discuss it intelligently and 
know whether you are paying a fair 
price for it. 


company job 








Subscribe To 
TREES Magazine 
$2.00 one year— 
$5.00 three years 
Foreign—$2.50 per year 
Olmsted Falls, Ohio 
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Mystery Bullet 
(Continued from Page 9) 

A bit of lead from what Mr. Daum 
and other experts confirmed as a gas 
check bullet also was found in the tree. 

Moving onto somewhat firmer 
ground, Mr. Wade gave the tree’s 
diameter as 48 inches, with a measure- 
ment of some seven feet in one direction 
and four in another just above the 
ground. He estimated its height at 80 
to 90 feet, “very tall for an elm,” and 
said its dimensions made it “the biggest 
elm around here,” it surpassed in size 
even the famous Greeley elm which 
stood on the West Side of the Parkway 
near the great man’s statute, until it was 
cut down last year. 


First Bullet 


In his many years of tree work, Mr. 
Wade says this is the first instance of 
disinterring a bullet, though he has fre- 
quently come across nails, spikes, and 
suchlike. 

For those who regret the passing of 
the old elm, he points out that the tree 
was definitely moribund. Examination 
of the rings indicates that the elm en- 
joyed what Mr. Wade calls “optimum 
growing conditions” during the first 80 
vears of its life, but for the past 20 years 
it has barely held its own. 





GET THEM OFF TO A GOOD START 
and keep them healthy with HELLER-GRO 


Heller-Gro complete plant food produces sturdy root growth 
and luxuriant deep-green foliage—almost overnight! Lawns, trees, 
flowers and shrubs take on new beauty within a few days after you 





feed them Heller-Gro. 


Heller-Gro is a balanced plant food—15-15-15 with trace 
elements. Two sources of nitrogen—fast-acting nitrates, and slow- 
release urea for long-term plant nutrition. All ingredients are USP 
laboratory grade. Supplied in economical paste form; dissolves com- 
pletely in water for root or foliar feeding. Solution will not burn. 


USED AND RECOMMENDED BY LEADING 
ARBORISTS FROM COAST TO COAST 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Norco Garden Products 
95 King St., E. 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 


GORDON H. KNOWLES 


20 St. Albans Ave. 
Newtown Square, Penna. 


Supplied in 3 /4-oz. tubes, 1-lb. cans, 3-lb. cans, 50-Ib. pails. 


Write for free trial sample 
Dept. 27 


HELLER GREENHOUSE LABORATORIES 


218 E. Pikes Peak Ave. 


Prostrate Pfitzer Junipers, age 11 mos. Pfitzer 
at right was fed Heller-Gro at 3 mos. Both 
were grown by usual methods. Heller-Gro has 
produced results like these on all types of ever- 
greens, including broad-leaved, as well as on 
deciduous trees. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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BARTLETT 


TREE TRIMMERS 





NO. 44 POLE SAW. 
Especially recommend- 
ed for severing limbs 
larger than 114’. Has 
fast - cutting 16” curv- 
ed blade with 7 teeth 
per inch. Blade ground 
for clearance and to 
prevent binding. Saw 
adjustable to operator's 
position. Octagon pole 
ne, 2, Ft. we 
14’, and 16’ lengths. 


NO. 414 MEYLAN SAW 
(left) This pole saw, 
with 16 or 18’ curved 
blade of heavy tool 
steel, is especially de- 
signed for pruning 
coniferous plantations. 
Tapered 36” handle en- 
ables man of average 
height to prune 91/2 
feet above ground. 
Saves up to 25% in 
pruning time. Fast-cut- 
ting peg tooth blade 
has 7 testh per inch. 
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WE’ COMBINATION. Two tools in one— 
heavy-duty trimmer, (11% capacity) and fast- 
cutting Pole Saw, each with 30’ head sec- 

















tions. Octagon pole fits both heads. Inter- 
mediate and bottom sections in 4’, 6’ and 8’ 
lengths. Handiest combination ever made. 
oer 
Comet. 
te oe SIN meovaces) 
Feeneen WY 
NO. 114-B SPECIAL UTILITY SAW. Fast-cutting 26” 
blad th | at top of handle. Available with 
or ? ap 
ae 
~~ 
NO. 127 \GON SAW. Silver steel blade, six 
points Has draw cut and extra large 
hand he 


Write for catalog No. 37, showing complete line. 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 


3028 E. Grand Blvd. Detroit 2, Mich. 
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Progress Lays Big Claim 
To Many Trees 

Progress is claiming almost as many 
of Hartford’s (Conn.) street trees each 
year as is Dutch elm disease. 

Records compiled disclosed that 37 per 
cent of the municipally-owned trees re- 
moved from streets here during the last 
five years gave way to the construction 
of buildings, driveways, sidewalks and 
streets. 

This compares with 40 per cent being 
removed becausé of being killed by 
Dutch elm disease, 20 per cent cleared 
because of decay, dying or considered to 
be danzerous. and three per cent falling 
victim to such causes as storm and traf 
fic damage. 

Mr. Victor Jarm, City Forester re- 
ported that his 15-man division in the 
Park Department removes an average of 
330 trees from the city’s street each 
year, contrasting with an average re- 
placement of 150 trees. 

In an effort to catch up on its re- 
placement program, the division is hop- 
ing to replant 500 trees this year. Mr. 
Jarm explained that, because of the na- 
ture of some streets, many of the replace- 
ments are ornamental trees rather than 
shade trees. Overhead wires and the 
closeness of buildings and sidewalks pre- 
vent the planting of the larger trees. 

The forester said that the 13,000 city- 
owned trees lining streets here have a 
$5.000,000 value. 

Because of the amount of work his 
crews have in removing trees, he said, 
only about 1,000 of the 13,000 trees 
are trimmed each year. He indicated 
the city may have to hire an outside 
firm to catch up on the backlog of trim- 
ming. Lack of trimminz many time: 
allows decay to set in. 


COMBINATION CHAIN 
AND CIRCULAR SAW 
GRINDER ANNOUNCED 


A dual-purpose grinding machine that 
sharpens both circular saws and chain 
saws is now available. Chain saw re- 
pair shops, sawmills, pulp mills and 
logging camps are among those who 
have need for such a grinder as this, ac- 
cording to Leo Nielsen, president of 
Nielsen Saw and Supply Co., Winston, 
Oregon, who makes the grinder. 

The model “250” Nielsen Grinder 
sharpens circular saws from 5-inch to 
36-inch diameter of any type: com- 
bination, crosscut and rip. It sharpens 
and joints all types of saw chains: 
chipper, chisel and crosscut of any pitch. 

The changeover from circular to chain 
grinding is made simply by loosening 
two bolts. Brush cutter blades, which 
are adaptable to various popular chain 
saws, can be sharpened on the Nielsen 
grinder. 

The firm claims superior cutting and 








longer life for circular saws and saw 
chain when they are precision ground by 
this machine. 

The grinder is mounted on an eye- 
level pedestal platform and is of sturdy 
cast. construction, precision machined 
throughout. Specifications include over- 
size ball bearings in the arbor, ball bear- 
ings in the pivot head, 1/3 HP single 
phase 110-volt motor, vee-belt drive. 
Standard equipment includes circular 
saw holder and saw centering cone, a 
clamping bar for chain and two grind- 
ing wheels and a wheel dresser. 

Also announced by the grinding com- 
pany are several accessory items for this 
and other model grinders made by them: 
wheel dressers, pedestal mounts for 
bench-type chain grinders, goggles and 
face shields, extension bars for chain 
grinders and machine lights. 





Objectors Agree 
On Tree Removal 


GRAND RAPIDS—Residents along M-50 
yesterday reached agreement with the state 
highway dpartment in their hassle over pro- 
posed tree removal along the route between 
Grand Rapids to Sand Creek in Ottawa 
county. 

Frank J. Halliday, highway district en- 
gineer, said a tour of the route with repre- 
sentatives of Kent and Ottawa counties re- 
sulted in a decision to remove slightly more 
than 100 trees as traffic hazards. 

Earlier, more than 150 trees were marked 
for removal. 

The decision may result in dissolving a 
temporary injunction in Kent county circuit 
court which restrained the highway depart- 
ment from its proposed action. 

The injunction was supported by more 
than 350 residents along the route who pro- 
tested the tree removal as a property devalu- 
ation and a scenic destruction. 

Circuit Judge Fred N. Searl granted the 
injunction. The case is scheduled for a hear- 
ing next Monday. 





J. C. Kenealy 
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we ‘ ‘ When sprayed on foliage, WILT-PRUF retards evaporation. 

A Newly transplanted trees and shrubs protected with WILT- 

ess iG , nite D AND PLR PRUF do not suffer damag:ng moisture loss while becoming 
adjusted to new locations! 

BROAD A Yea This moisture retention enables nurserymen and propagators 


to carry on planting operations safely even through summer 
. thereby adding a new profitable season to their business 
0 R R calendars ! 
Virtually all sizes and varieties of plant material . . . from 
1:9. B au: 40-ft. Pin Oaks to small vegetable seedlings . . . have been 
. moved successfully even in hottest weather when coated with 
e PROPAGA D WILT-PRUF! 
= a . You owe it to yourself to discover how WILT-PRUF helps 
e 2 boost your profits by ending slack periods, reducing plant 
wee = = loss and cutting replacement expenses! 


- F W1LT-PRUF PROTECTS VALUABLE PLANT MATERIAL 
5. Le! IN MANY OTHER WAYS. GET ALL THE DETAILS—NOW ! 
; FROM YOUR NEAREST WILT-PRUF DISTRIBUTOR OR 

WRITE TO: 











Nursery Specialty Products, Inc. 
= aw Stebbins Road, Croton Falls, New York 














Save time, work and money with 


STANDARD 


STANDARD Elm Spray—Kills insect carriers of Dutch elm disease and 
elm phloem necrosis—many defoliating insects and scale crawlers, 
too. 25% DDT emulsifiable concentrate with White Oil. 


STANDARD Elm Spray-B—32.4% DDT emulsifiable concentrate con- 
taining acetone. Based on U.S.D.A. formula. Greater DDT concen- 
tration—improved cold weather DDT stability. Destroys the insect q For 30 years, Standard 

carriers of Dutch elm disease and elm phloem necrosis. has been the Midwest's Spray Oil 


STANDARD 25% DDT Concentrate — Ideal for out-of-doors control of : leader...in product quality, research 

flies and mosquitoes. Used by many Midwestern communities in and technical assistance. STANDARD 
area fly and mosquito control a, Also kills defoliating insects 4 F : 
such as gypsy moth, tussock moth, cankerworm and webworm. : : Spray Oil products are available 


%, 
STANDARD Malathion Spray —Emulsifiable concentrate —especially : throughout Standard’s 15-state 
formulated for maximum safety to horticultural plants. Kills aphids, Midwest territory. 
scale, spider mites and many other insects. 


STANDARD 2,4-D Weed Killer No. 2—An amine concentrate contain- 
ing 4 pounds of 2,4-D per gallon, for easy — of mixtures. Con- 
trols ducldions, plantain and many other broad-leafed weeds. 


STANDARD Summer Emulsion Concentrate (formerly VERDOL) — Effec- 
tive —versatile! Use alone for red spiders, white flies, certain scales; 
with nicotine for aphids and leaf hoppers; with lead arsenate for certain 
leaf-eating caterpillars and worms. 





A, 
ie For products, information and Standard Oil help on your 
specific pest control problem, contact your local Standard Oil 


STANDARD OIL Agent or nearest Standard Oil Sales Office, listed below. 
COMPANY Billings « Chicago « Decatur « Denver « Des Moines « Detroit « Duluth » Fargo 
(I di ) Grand Rapids « Green Bay e« Huron « Indianapolis « Joliet « Kansas 
wn City « Mason City « Milwaukee « Minneapolis « Omaha « Peoria « Saginaw 

St. Louis « South Bend « Wichita 
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By R. B. NEISWANDER 
Ohio A ultural Experiment Station 
Pres the 28th Annual Ohio Short 
Course Irborists, Landscape Gardeners, 
and Nu ymen, January 21, 22, 23, 1957, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

It se trange that an apparently 
slight i1 tion to a plant by an insect 
enemy) iuse the plant to produce an 
abnorm rowth or gall that provides 
food and shelter for the insect enemy. 
It seems strange also that the galls pro- 
duced b pecific insect species always 
assume me general size, form and 
struct However, insect galls can 
usually recognized and_ identified 
much n isily than the insects that 
cause tl 

Altho nore than 1500 types of in- 
sect galls have been pictured and de- 
scribed tively few of the gall mak- 
ers are well-known. In many cases the 


gall n has not been described and 


the nan ts only on the gall or the 
gall an a inside it. The life his- 


ul iabits of the insects that 
therefore, are not known. 

occur on nearly all parts 

lant and may be grouped or classi- 

to their location. There 

ud galls, flower galls, fruit galls, 

n or twig galls and root 





\ galls may be grouped ac- 

t ir structure as bullet galls, 
pouch galls, rosette galls, roly-poly galls, 
oak app! ne-celled galls etc. As a 
venel insect galls are grouped 
first a ¢ to the classification of 
the ; rs, then subdivided accord- 
ing to | on on a plant and finally ac- 
cording ructure. 

\l he galls that occur on shade 
trees | shrubs are caused by small 
was} ects known as gall wasps. 
Such ga re classed as Cynipid galls 
becau ll makers are members of 
the family Cynipidae. Relatively 
few e cause damage. Well- 
know! mples are the oak apples and 
the wl vooly balls on oaks caused by 
the ‘“‘w wer.” Galls that become 
suffic yundant to cause damage on 
shad are usually caused by 
midges ls or mites. 

\ few nomic gall makers such as 
the gray hylloxera, the spruce gall 
aphid and the Hessian fly are well- 
known No one knows just why a 
specific issumes a specific size and 


shape, but it seems evident that the ab- 
normal th develops as a result of a 
verhaps an enzyme, injected 


substance 


THE CONTROL OF SOME GALL 
MAKERS ON SHADE TREES 


into the plant by the insect. ‘The tissues 
attacked are necessarily in a soft and 
rapidly growing condition. In some 
cases the abnormal growth begins inside 
the bud. It is evident, therefore, that 
the development of the plant and of the 
insect must be closely synchronized be- 
cause the insect must begin feeding when 
the plant tissues are in the proper condi- 
tion. The following discussion of specif- 
ic galls and gall makers is limited to 
those studied, at least in a limited way, 
at the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station in recent years. 
Gall-Midges or Gall-Gnats 

The gall gnats are very small flies 
that are delicate in structure. They 
resemble tiny mosquitoes and frequently 
measure not more than one tenth of an 
inch in length. The legs are long and 
slender. The larvae taper at both ends, 
and vary in color from white to orange. 
Three species have been investigated at 
Wooster recently because of requests for 
information concerning control meas- 
ures. 

The Vein Pocket Gall 

The vein pocket gall occurs primarily 
on pin oak. The midge (J/tonida sp.) 
that causes it is approximately 1/12 inch 
in length. The adults emerge in the 
spring when new oak foliage begins to 
appear. In 1955 they emerged in the 
insectary at Wooster between the 17th 
and 29th of April and in 1956 between 
the 7th and 15th of May. Most of them 
emerge during a period of one week or 
less. 

The midges deposit eggs in great 
numbers on the underside of the de- 
veloping leaves. As many as 340 eggs 
were counted on one leaf less than 2 
inches long. In both 1955 and 1956 
eggs were being deposited in greatest 
numbers when the largest leaves were 
1 to 2 inches long. 

The eggs hatch in about + days and 
the newly hatched larvae crawl to the 
upper surface of the leaf. There they 
congregate along both sides of the large 
veins and begin to feed. A definite 
pocket soon begins to form where the 
larvae occur and in a few days they 
are enclosed in galls. 

It is not unusual for galls to form on 
both sides of all of the large veins of a 
leaf, and a number of trees have been 
observed on which nearly all leaves 
were infested. 

The tiny larvae remain inside the 
galls during the summer, but drop to 
the ground before the oak leaves begin 
to fall. On a heavily infested pin oak 





at Wooster in 1956 all of the galls were 
occupied on September 24. By October 
15 nearly all galls were empty and 
larvae could be found in large numbers 
in the soil under the tree. The larvae 
remain in the soil, usually less than an 
inch from the surface, until early spring 
when they change to pupae and finally 
to adults. Only one brood occurs each 
vear. 
The Marginal Fold Gall 

The midge that causes the marginal 
fold gall (Jtonida foliora Rssl. & Hrr.) 
is similar to the one that causes the vein 
pocket gall and has approximately the 
same life history. The adults of the two 
species emerge at approximately the same 
time and both deposit eggs on the under 
surfaces of the leaves. However, when 
the newly hatched larvae of the 
marginal fold gall maker crawl to the 
upper surface of the leaf they congre- 
gate on the leaf margins to begin to feed. 
The leaf margin then begins to thicken 
and fold upward and in a few days en- 
closes the larvae. 

Severe marginal fold gall infestations 
have been observed on red oak as well as 
on pin oak. Although this gall seldom 
distorts the leaves as severely as does 
the vein pocket gall, it does reduce the 
efficiency of the leaves. Trees have 
been observed on which nearly all 
margins of all leaves appeared to be in- 
fested. 

The appearance of the adult midges 
in the spring must be synchronized with 
the development of the foliage. Adja- 
cent red oak trees have been observed to 
vary several days in the time when the 
buds begin to break. One may develop 
a severe infestation of marginal fold 
galls and the other only an occasional 
gall. ; 
Both of these gall makers are attacked 
by natural enemies, particularly in late 
summer. As the galls begin to open 
predaceous mites and thrips often attack 
them in considerable numbers. It is 
probably that natural enemies will 
eventually reduce an infestation to a 
point where it no longer attracts atten- 
tion. However, a marginal fold gall 
infestation on a group of red oak trees 
at Strongsville has continued relatively 
severe for a period of 4 years. The trees 
have not been damaged severely, but the 
rate of growth has been reduced and of 
course their ornamental value during 
that period has also been reduced. 

The control measure that appears 
most reliable consist in a spray applied 
on the foliage and on the soil under the 





infested trees when the largest leaves are 
between | and 2 inches long. A spray 
containing | pint of 25% lindane emul- 
sion in 50 gallons of water is suggested. 
If the entire tree can be covered 
thoroughly a considerable degree of con- 
trol can be obtained by spraying after 
the first evidence of gall formation ap- 
pears. It is probably also that a soil ap- 
plication alone will reduce the infesta- 
tion if the infested area is localized and 
all of the soil under infested trees is 
treated. In that case, however, the ap- 
plication should be made when the long- 
est leaves are less than 1 inch long. 
Honey Locust Pod Gall 
Another gall caused by a gall gnat or 
midge was observed on honey locust in 
a nursery near Painesville in 1951. The 
gall is known as the honey locust pod 
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gall and the gall maker was identified 
as Dasyneura gleditschae O. S. New 
leaflets on the growing tips of locust 
trees failed to open but grew into 
globular galls about 1/8 inch in diam- 
eter. The injury occurred on many 
trees and in some cases none of the new 
leaves were developing normally. 

The life history was not determined 
completely, but at least two broods de- 
veloped that year. Adults emerged in 
considerable numbers in early July to 
deposit eggs of a second brood. 

The planting was sprayed with DDT 
on July 6 and again about 10 days later. 
Thereafter the new leaves developed 





2) 


normally and those that were infested 
eventually grew out of the injury. 
Mite Galls 

Maple bladder galls that commonly 
occur on the leaves of silver maple are 
caused by an Eriophyid mite (Vasates 
quadripides Shimer) and are well 
known. The mites enter hibernation in 
small folds or crevices of the bark of in- 
fested twigs in early fall. Inasmuch 
as parathion and malathion as well as 
lime sulfur have proven effective in con- 
trol of the mites, it seems safe to con- 
clude that such a spray may be applied 
effectively on any warm day after the 

(Continued on next Page) 
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Authors 
and 
Books 


PLANT PROPAGATION, by John P. Mahl- 
stede and Ernest L. Haber. John Wiley 
New York. 413 pgs., illus., 


The following books 
may be ordered from 
TREES Magazine, 
7621 Lewis Road, 
Olmsted, Falls, Ohio. 


This fin k brings up to date recent 
) n the art of plant propagation. 
Obviously details on extended species and 
varieties a not recorded because of the 
limitations pace, but techniques and gen- 
eral methods employed by the leading propa- 
gators al cribed. 

The divided into five parts that 
are head ; follows: 

Part I—Basis Concepts and Principles of 

Proj] ization 

Part Il—Sexual Propagation of Higher 

\sexual Propagation of Higher 


Part IV—I 

Part V—Pr 

T he a 
perience 1 the 
reflected 


)pagation Structures. 
ypagation of Specific Plants. 
are highly qualified by ex- 
quality of the book is 
ir backgrounds. 


SUCCESSFUL GARDENING WITHOUT 
SOII y C. E. Ticquet. Chemical Pub- 
lishing Co., 212 Fifth Ave., New York. 
174 pgs., illus., $2.75. 

This book is an ideal starting point for the 
enthusiast who is keen on knowing more of 
this subject than just how germination takes 
place covers all he needs to know 
right uf » the production of fully-grown 
flowers and vegetables. It is the vehicle 
for an exciting and successful adventure into 
the realms of soilless culture. 

There probably very few people who 
have not en fascinated—usually in their 
schooldays the sight of plants growing 
on sheets of damp blotting paper or the ger- 
minatio1 1 or bean seeds in glass jars 
without the use of soil. It is the simplicity 
which 

But the it 
simplicity f the 


tend to 


rascinates. 
thor does not emphasize the 
business, rather does he 
all the snags likely to be 
encountered and then proceeds to clear away 
all the difficulties in a businesslike and in- 
teresting The result is a_ book 
which giving for the first time the 
truth lless culture, really takes into 
account nall man’s problems and en- 
it every turn. 

yutlines in detail the solutions 
ropagation, their making and 
deals with soilless culture in 
wate! ind gravel from a practical 
standp only will the beginner find 
this an iny ible guide, but the professional 
growel will find much refreshing 
and formation. 


courages 
This work 

necessa! t 

manageme! It 


% % 
BOTANY FOR GARDENERS, 
W. Rickett The Macmillan 
York. 236 pgs., illus. $4.50. 
How plants grow, rather than how to 
s the subject of this informa- 


by Harold 
Co., New 


grow 
tive h 
What seed sprout, a tree trunk 
expand, a flower open and produce fruit 
with seed vhich in turn will sprout? 
Exactly why do plants need sunlight, air, 
and wa Why do they require fertilizer? 
What runing do to the growth pattern 
of a plan How do the natural habits of 
plants affect the grower’s handling of them 
in his garden? Conversely, how do the 
gardene both good and bad, 


practices, 


affect his plants and the flowers, fruits, and 
foliage they produce? 

With the combined backgrounds of botanist 
and gardener, artist and teacher, Dr. Harold 
William Rickett lucidly answers these ques- 
tions and explains the scientific basis common 
to all garden practices. Through this invalu- 
able gardener’s guide, better understanding 
of the principles of botany will breed more 
successful gardening. 

% ES & 
LIGHT, VEGETATION AND CHLORO- 

PHYLL, by J. Terrien, G. Truffaut, J. 

Carles. Philosophical Library Inc., 15 E. 

40th St., New York. 228 pgs. illus. $6.00. 

This useful exposition of present-day knowl- 
edge of photosynthesis and related subjects 
consists of a translation from the French of 
two important works, namely: Lumiere et 
vegetation, by Jean Terrien and George 
Truffaut, and L’Energie Chlorophyllienne, by 
Jules Carles. 

The first work is concerned chiefly with the 
nature of light as a form of energy and the 
light-requirement of plants in different parts 
of the world and under different climatic con- 
ditions. The mechanism of the utilization of 
light by plants is clearly discussed, and there 
is an interesting comparison between the 
process of photo-chemistry in ordinary photo- 
graphy and photosynthesis. The degree to 
which the energy-needs of plants can be met 
by artificial light-sources is considered in re- 
lation to the improvement of crops and their 
production out of season. 

The second work deals largely with the 
chemistry of chlorophyll and photosynthesis, 
and should be of especial interest to those who 
are concerned in the production of high-pro- 
tein foodstuffs. There is also a useful summary 
of the importance of chlorophyll in the 
present-day world. A consideration of the 
problem of supplying food and energy to a 
rapidly increasing world-population relates 
the energy derived through chlorophyll to 
that obtained from other sources. 
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Galls 
(Continued from Page 21) 
first of October. Complete coverage can 
be effected more easily after the leaves 
have fallen, and the spray must be ap- 
plied before new foliage appears in the 
spring. 

The ash flower gall which occurs in 
the staminate flowers of white ash is 
also caused by an Eriophyid mite 
(Eriophyes fraxiniflora Felt). The in- 
jury becomes conspicuous when all of 
the staminate flower clusters on a tree 
are deformed and the large green masses 
remain on the tree until fall. These 
mites enter hibernation at approximately 
the same time and hibernate in the same 
manner as do those that cause maple 
bladder galls. Consequently, it is prob- 
able that the sprays which are effective 
in control of maple bladder galls will 
also control ash flower galls. 


An Aphid Gall 
The Eastern Spruce Gall Aphid 


The pineapple shaped gall on spruce, 
caused by the eastern spruce gall aphid, 
is a well-known pest. The insect lives 
over winter as an immature female 
located at the base of a bud. Feeding 
in the spring results in a swelling of the 
tissues. The appearance of offspring is 





synchronized with the development of 





the new growth. The newly hatched 
nymphs crawl into the newly exposed 
cluster of needles and feed at the swol- 
len bases of the needles. The tissues 
continue to swell and grow and 
eventually pockets form that enclose the 
insects. 

Late in the summer the galls open 
and winged females emerge and deposit 
eggs on the needles. The nymphs of 
this brood craw! to the new growth, but 
only those that become established at 
the bases of buds survive to produce 
galls the following year. 

The overwintering aphids can _ be 
killed with a dormant spray of lime- 
sulfur, but the attention of nurserymen 
should be called to the variation among 
spruce trees in susceptibility to attack 
by this insect. In most plantings of 
Norway and white spruce the infesta- 
tion may be severe on individual trees 
and continue on such trees each year, 
whereas others may never develop galls. 
If trees are started from cuttings, an at- 
tempt should be made to take the cut- 
tings from trees that are immune to 
attack by the spruce gall aphid. 

A Cynipid Gall 

The Noxious Oak Gall is the only 
Cynipid gall that the writer has in- 
vestigated to any appreciable extent 
and it has been observed only on swamp 
white oak. The foliage of a relatively 
large tree in a lawn at Elyria was 
severely disfigured in 1954 and the 
average twig growth that year was less 
than 1 inch. 

Two generations of this gall maker 
occur each year. The adults of the 
overwintering brood emerge from 
woody twig galls in late March or early 
April. All are females and they begin 
laying eggs as soon as the buds break. 
A second brood of adults emerges from 
galls in the large veins and petioles of 
the leaves in June and July. Both 
male and females appear at that time, 
and the females are distinctly different 
from those of the earlier generation. 

This tree was sprayed on April 20, 
1955, when the new growth began to 
appear, with a combination containing 
2 quarts of 25% DDT emulsion and 4 
pounds of 25% malathion powder per 
100 gallons of water. The application 
burned the tender foliage, but only a 
fews galls developed that year and the 
tree grew more vigorously than during 
the previous year. In 1956 only 1 gall 
was observed and the tree growth ap- 
peared normal. 

In attempting to control gall makers, 
it must be remembered that the activity 
of the insect is correlated with the de- 
velopment of the plant tissues. In many 
cases the period of time in which control 
measures are effective is short. The use 
of insecticides, therefore, must be timed 
carefully. 
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A TAILORED TREE TAG 


On Your Street and Ornamental Trees 
Is Mute Testimony That 


‘‘You Have Bought The Best”’ 


The Hallmark of 
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There’s a “Tailored 
Tree” to fit any 
planting condition 
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Almira, Cleveland and “‘Irish’” Norway Maple Selec- 


“The Tailored Tree Nursery” 
7621 LEWIS ROAD © OLMSTED FALLS, OHIO tions—Modesto Ash—Flowering Ash—Golden Sycamore 
Maple—Wineleaf Sycamore Maple. 
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Wy Don’t pay the high cost of 


loading and hauling brush 
when a_ rugged, efficient 
Asplundh Chipper can save 
you as much as 75% of this 
expense. 
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LUNDH CHIPPERS completely eliminate brush loading, 
uling drastically. Comparison shows 1 truckload of chips 
at least 4 of brush. And an Asplundh Chipper does away 
yurning, too; a boost to your public relations. 


however you look at the problem of brush removal, an 
indh Chipper is a substantial cost-saving. Jt is designed to do 
. has been proven in use by the largest tree company in the 

It’s efficient, powerful, so simple in design that main- ; ASPLUNDH CHIPPER COMPANY 


e is reduced to an absolute minimum, e 505 York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. Dept. T3 


now for complete details... better still, ask for a no- © (J Send FREE folder: The Modern Approach to the 


tion demonstration. See why Asplundh is the fastest-selling  ° Brush Problem : 
made... why it merits the reputation as the accepted ° O Arrange for FREE demonstration 
lard throughout the world. 


Detach and mail coupon today! 
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